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are not, I think, entitled to the first praise amongst the various parts of this immense work. The definitions have always appeared to me such astonishing- proofs of acutcness of intellect and precision of language, as indicate a genius of the highest rank1. This it is which marks the superiour excellence of Johnson's Dictionary over others equally or even more voluminous, and must have made it a work of much greater mental labour than mere Lexicons, or Word-books, as the Dutch call them. They, who will make the experiment of trying how they can define a few words of whatever nature, will soon be satisfied of the unquestionable justice of this observation, which I can assure my readers is founded upon much study, and upon communication with more minds than my own.
A few of his definitions must be admitted to be erroneous. Thus, Windward and Leeward*, though directly of opposite meaning, are defined identically the same way; as to which inconsiderable specks it is enough to observe, that his Preface announces that he was aware there might be many such in so immense a work3; nor was he at all disconcerted when an instance was pointed out to him. A lady once asked him how he came to define Pastern the knee of a horse: instead of making an elaborate defence, as she expected, he at once answered, ' Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance4.1 His definition
1   See ante, p. 186, note 5.
2  He   defines   both   towards  ike ivind.    The definitions remain  unchanged   in the fourth edition, the Just corrected by Johnson, and also in the  third edition of the abridgment,  though this  abridgment was made by him.   Pastern also remains unaltered in this latter edition.    In the  fourth  edition he  corrected it. ' The   drawback   of  his   character,1 wrote Sir Joshua Reynolds, 'is entertaining    prejudices   on   very   slight foundations ; giving an opinion, perhaps,  first at random,,but from  its being contradicted he thinks himself obliged  always  to support it, or, if he cannot support, still  not to ac-
in his Dictionary. I asked him how he came not to correct it in the second edition. "No," says he, "they made so much of it that I would not flatter them by altering it."' Taylor's Reynolds, ii. 46 f.
3 In his Preface (Works, .v. 5q) he anticipated errors and laughter. 'A. few wild blunders and risible absurdities, from which no work of such multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furnish folly with laughter, and harden ignorance into contempt.' In a letter written nearly thirty years later he said :—'Dictionaries are like watches, the worst is better than none, and the best cannot be expected to go quite true.' Pios-i7.
